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ABSTRACT 

The limited existing research on text structure and 
its effects oh reading comprehension in English as a native language 
and English as a second language (ESL) is reviewed, and studies that 
have'shown facilitating effects on first language reading 
comprehension of explicitly teaching text structure are discussed. A 
research project in progress that addresses the question of whether 
ESL comprehension can be facilitated by teaching text structure is 
described. The study, using a heterogeneous group of advanced ESL 
students in an intensive English program, involves a training program 
in text structure, comprised of five hour-long sessions within one 
week and integrated into the regular ESL reading classes, with much 
student interaction and individual corrective feedback. A contrcj^L 
group not receiving the training simultaneously undergoes the regular 
curriculum. One pre- and, two post-tests are administered, one 
post-test immediately .following the training and one three weeks 
later. The expected result is that trained students will perform 
better than controls on both post-tests aftd on independent measures 
of reading ability, as was the case in the pilot study. A 
bibliography and a chart of four types of top-level organization of 
expository text are included. (MSE) 
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FACILITATING READING COMPREHENSION BY TEACHING TEXT S I RUCTURE: 

WHAT THE RESEARCH SHOWS 

Patricia L. Carreli 

Abstract 

Recent research has shown the importance to reading comprehension a* the 
reader's knowing and using the top-leveli structure of the text. This effect a* 
text structure has been demonstrated -for both narrative and expository text 
(Handler and Johnson 1977, Meyer 1975, 1977a, 1977b), and -for different 
measures ot comprehension, namely written, recall protocols, summaries, oral 
retellings, and question-answering (Meyer 1975, Thorndyke 1977, Kintsch and 
van Dijk 1978). Since this research has further provided evidence that knowle- 
dge and use of top-level structure discriminates good readers from poor readers 
(Meyer, Brandt, and Bluth 1980), it is reasonable to ask whether instruction 
which focuses on text structure can improve comprehension, especially for poor, 
readers. Several recent studies (Bartlett 1978, Gordon i960, Short 1981, 
Singer and Donlan 1982, Geva 1983) have found that teaching various aspects of 
text structure can facilitate <first language reading comprehension. 

In second language reading, relevant research' is scanty. Some recent 
research has begun to investigate the effects of rhetorical organization on 
second language reading comprehension (Hinds 1983b, Comor 1984, Connor and 
McCagg 1983a, 1983b, Carrel 1 1984a, 1984b), and some articles have begun to 
suggest pedagogical techniques for teaching text structure (Johnson and Sheetz- 
Brunetti 1983). However, no research has yet been reported on whether 
explicitly teaching text structure has a facilitating effect on ESL reading 
comprehension. 

Tinis paper reviews the relevant research on text structure and on its 
effects on reading comprehension in English as a native language and English as 
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a second language. It then reviews the studies which have snown -facilitating 
et-fect^ on first language reading comprehension o-f explicitly teaching text - 
structure. Finally, based on this research, the article discusses a research 
project in progress which addresses, the question: "Can we -facilitate ESL 
reading comprehension bv teaching text structure?" 
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LnrroQLicr i on 

A number of re studies have empirically shown that the rhetorical 

organization of a *. acts with formal schenata possessed by the reader 

i.e., the reader s b, sund knowledge of and experience with textual 

urqanization to affect > . ding comprehension- This effect o-f text structure 

Dn reading comprehension ^s been shown to be true o-f both narrative and 
expository texts. For -flple, the work o-f Thorndyke (1977), Mandler (1978,* 

r 

Mandler and Johnson 1977 Johnson and Mandler 1980), Runielhart (1975, 1977), 
and Kintsch (1974, Kintsch and van Dijk 1978) has shown that different patterns 
□f rhetorical organization o-f English narrative prose affect the way that prose 
is understood and recalled by native speakers ot English. The work o-f Meyer 
and her colleagues (1975, 1977a, 1977b, Meyer, Brandt, and Bluth 1980, Meyer 
and Freedie 1984) has shown similar e-f-fects on native speaker comprehension o-f 
English expository prose. Furthermore, these e-f-fects on reading have been 
demonstrated via differing measures of comprehension written recall proto- 
cols, summaries, retellings, and question-answering. Since this latter re- 
search on expository prose has provided further evidence that knowledge and use 

of textual organization specifically what Meyer calls the "top-level" 

organization discriminates good readers from poor readers (Meyer, Brandt, and 

Bluth 1980), it is reasonable to ask whether instruction which focuses on text 
structure improves comprehension for poor comprehenders. Several recent 
studies (Singer and Donlan 1982, Gordon 1980, Bartlett 1978, Short 1981, Geva 
1983) have found that teaching various aspects of text structure can improve 
comprehension for readers of English as a native language. 

In second language reading, where the situation is more complex, relevant 
research is lacking^ Some recent research has begun to investigate the- effects 
of rhetorical organization on second language reading comprehension. Carrell 
(I984a> shows the effects of narrative rhetorical organization on ESL reading 



romorenension.. Conner (1984, Connor and McCaqg 19B3a, 19S3b) has examined the _ 
a+tects of one tyoe of English expository organization on Japanese and Spanish 
E3L readers. Carreil (1984b) has shown the, di f f er i ng effects of tour types of 
expository organization on ESL readers or Arabic, Spanish, and Oriental back- 
grounds. Hinds (1983a, 1983b> has shown differing effects of a traditional 
Japanese organization on Japanese E5L readers and native English readers. 
Based on this research, sone papers have begun to suggest a variety o-f peda- 
gogical techniques -for teaching various aspects o-f text structure to improve 
reading comprehension (Johnson Sc Sheetz-Brunetti 1983). However, no empirical 
research has yet been reported as to whether explicitly teaching text structure 
has a -facilitating ettect on EBL reading comprehension. 

My purposes in this paper are^f our-f old. First, I shall review the 
relevant research on the effects o-f text structure on reading comprehension in 
English as a native language. Second, I shall review recent research on the 
e-f-fects o-f text structure on reading comprehension in English as a second 
language. Third, I shall review the studies which have shown the -facilitating 
effects on -first language reading comprehension f of explicitly teaching some 
aspects o-f text structure. Finally, based an all o-f the foregoing, I shall 
describe an experiment currently in progress which has been designed to 
investigate the question: "Can we f aci 1 i tate ESL reading comprehension by 
teaching text structure?" 
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English as Native Lanouaqe - Evidence that Text Structure Affects Readinq 

Within the theoretical -framework at what have been labeled story grammars 
(if looked at trom the perspective of a narrative text as a linguistic ob ject) r 
or storv schemata ( i f looked at trom the perspective of the mental processing 
of narrative text), it has been empirically demonstrated that narratives 
typically have a hierarchical schematic structure, that readers are sensitive 
to such structure, and that when the structure is used to guide comprehension 
and recall, both are -facilitated. For example, using four different narrative 

patterns for a single passage each one exemplifying a simple narrative story 

describable by a.generative story grammar of plot structures Thorndyke (1977) 

showed that comprehensibil ity and recall were dependent on "the amount of 
inherent plot structure in the story, independent of passage content" (1977:77) 
Specifically, he showed that subjects' ratings of comprehensibi i ity , and their 
performance on recall, summarization, and recognition tasks were all affected 
by the differences in the rhetorical organization of narrative passages. He 
further found that recall probability of individual facts from passages 
depended on their relative leight in the hierarchical plot structure of the 
passage: "sub jects tended to recall facts corresponding to high-level 
organizational story elements rather than luwer-level details" (1977:77). In 
addition, story summarizations produced from memory tended to "emphasize 
general structural characteristics rather than specific content 11 (1977:77). 

Within this same theoretical framework, Kintsch (1974, 1977, Kintsch, 
Handel, and Kozminsky 1977, Kintsch and Greene 197B) has studied the effects o+ 
story grammars or story schemata on comprehensibi 1 ity ratings, summarizing, and 
retelling tasks, using narrative texts presented in normal and scrambled 
orders, and also using narratives from American Indian culture which violate 
western European/Anglo-American story structure- His research has shown that 
stories presented in scrambled order are less well rated, recalled, or 
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summarized t.nan stories presented in normal oraer « and also, that certain 
American Indian stories, which aaviate -from the expected story structure, are 
less well recalled and retold by Anglo-Americans than stories which meet their 
story schemata. 

Building upon Kintsch 's (1974) hierarchical proposi t i onal system of text 
analysis, Kintsch and van Dijk (1978) have proposed a comprehensive model -for 
text comprehension. Their concept o-f the macrostructure ot a text and its 
role in a theory o-f discourse production and comprehension is a direct out- 
growth or earlier -findings on the role o-f top-level rhetorical structure in 
memory -for the gist of a story. 

In the same theoretical -framework or viewing a story grammar as a schema 
-for simple narratives, Rumelha^t (1975, 1977) has similarly shown that rules 
which govern the -formation o-f summaries o-f narrative texts may be derived -from 
rules which describe the underlying rhetorical organization o-f a narrative. 
In other words, the quantity and quality o-f gist recall o-f a narrative text 
appears to be directly related to the match between rhetorical organization o-f 
the story and the reader's schema tor stories. 

Mandler ( 1978, ' Mandler and Johnson 1977, Johnson and Mandler 1980) has 
shown the power-ful e-f-fects o-f story schemata in first language comprehension 
for both adults and children. Mandler s data show that not only do adults use 
their knowledge o-f story structure to guide comprehension and recall, but that 
children as young as first grade have acquired story schemata and use them to 
organize their comprehension and recall (see also Adams and Collins 1979, Adams 
and Bruce 1980, Glenn 1978, Stein and Glenn 1979). 
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Turning now trom narrative prose to expository prose, the research of 

Bonnie Meyer and her colleagues and students (1975, 1977a, 1977b, 1977c, 1979; 
Mever, Brandt,' and Bluth 1980; Meyer and Freedle 1984; Meyer, Haring, Brandt 
and Walker 1980; Meyer and Rice 1982) has shown similar effects on reading 
comprehension of differences in the rhetorical structures of expository prose. 
In her research on what is learned from expository texts, Meyer has gathered 
evidence that what she calls the "content structure" (1977a:307>, or the way 
the information in a passage is organized, is an important factor in reading 
comprehension. Specifically, her research has shown that information located 
high or at top levels in the hierarchical organization of a passage is recalled 
better than information at lower levels, both immediately after reading or — 
listening, and also over time* Further, her evidence with delayed cued recall 
shows that the greater menr,arabi I i ty of top-level information is not due to 
differences in retr i evabi 1 i ty that is, it is not simply a matter of high- 
level information being mare easily retrieved from memory than lower level 

information. Instead, it seems that more top-level information is actually 

i 

stored in memory. 

The top— level information in content structure corresponds to what is 
generally regarded as the main ideas 'of a passage and the interrelationships 
.among these main ideas. The top—level structure carries the central message of 
a passage. Pearson and Gallagher (1983) call this the author's "central 
strategy." By contrast, the lower — levels of the content structure correspond 
to information generally regarded as detailed information, supporting ideas. 
Figure 1 illustrates some of the different ways Meyer's research has shown 
expository texts may structure their top— level information. 



Insert Fi gure 1 about here 
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wav of explaining wnv it is mat top-ievei information should be ./nore 
nemoraole t^an low-l^vel information, Meyer hvpotnesizes thac an the process of 
comprehending a text readers who possess ana utilize the appropriate formal 
scnema for a text renear*& and suDsequently store in long-term memory concepts 
and interrelationships most centrally related to the higher-level organization, 
in a passage. As the reader attempts to relate the incoming, information from 
the text to the main ideas of the text, this top-level organization consequent- 
ly gets rehearsed with each new piece of information the reader attempts to 
integrate. Peripherally related information gets rehearsed less in memory; 
each piece of supporting information gets stored in the proper place in the 
hierarchy, but does not get rehearsed over and over again, and is thus more 
qui ckl v forgotten. | 

Meyer's research has also revealed differential effects on reading recall 

among these various patterns of top-level rhetorical organization. In two sets 

i I 
of experiments with texts of essentially the same content but different top- 
level organizations, the c ol 1 ection of descriptions type of organization was 
the least effective in facilitating recall when people read a text for the 
purpose of remembering it. Rsaders of the c omparison and c ausation versions 
did better on immediate recall, and on delayed recall and delayed question- 
answering, both one week later, Meyer has ootained similar results for both 
ninth-grade level readers (Meyer, Brandt, and Bluth 1960) and far adult college 
undergraduates (Meyer and Freedle 198**).. 

Meyers research has further shown that when readers identify and utilize 
the top-level organization of a text during reading and during recall, they 
tend to recall more than readers who do not. Meyer has found that if readers 
organize their recall protocols according to the text's top-level structure, 
they rememder far more content retaining not only the main ideas especially 

I 
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*eil, even a week after reacing, but aiso-recov*jrmi? more oeUns. This 
aoilitv to "icent^y ana utilise rop-lsvel content structure 'in reading and 
recaii /never nas touno is highly correlated with xndepefft'ent leisures 
reading skills: students; who demonstrate good reading comprehension skills on 
standaroised tests -are the ones who tena ' to oe aole to identity and utilize . 
tcp-levei structure: poor readers do not (Meyer, Brandt, and Bluth 1980) 2 I 
snail return to this difference between qooa and poor reactor* wnen I discuss 
training experiments ^nicn attempt to teach the identification and utilisation 
o* cop-level content, structure- t /..■ r . f 
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• " on «andk^."o v I v73, tfanel ?*f- ana Jsntvscjn 1977 , Jch*v&on ana fSanpJer 

"i9S*>> rese^r?:^" witn story, gramm^r^ - ano vr.i mcsl e narrative?' aTr,uct ur f>s., Carrel* 
1 1 <?.34a'> rwv* de«?cp&trated the '^ ects simple a^r >?, - : vf* Acn^at »i in redoing . 
in . Erlg l x ^n a second Language- U^ing s x mpj'« -"twa-ep* GOde ■ tvt or \ es ^v»cn «3 tfter 
.*oi I cweo tne-^TCrmat ot ii""*.i>npie story ^rdamar venae is,. t&.xt» **htci« orwflptrt' 
*ne r**a epispaes seouGat i «5 I I y - i n <*t#'nou>rd croerj or which systematically 
dratorteci that for 'mat ithat i ( Gf text* wnu'n <sy*te<n*t i c-.il! y i nter.1 craved partes 
0* the . two ©pi &odesV* di ■M-er.-ences; were found in &oth the .quantity o* ^nd ^ 
r/emporal sequence of recall- 0*i^f^ity or recall **a* enhanced when tn# «tory was 
structured wi r.h a rhetprical organisation" that" con-formed to the simple tftbry 

aramiriai *tfta« iSt'ontf w»i 1 ' -structured episode 'fo-I icfw'ed by trie -other- — -than 

wh$n the „*»tory- was structured * i th a .rhetor jcal organ i zat .a on that violated th.« 
story grammar* Further, the recalls produceo oy those . who r sad the stbrie*- 
whjen violated ; the story 'grammar snowed <i .strong e**"ect a+ the. frtb^y grammar vn 
>h© tendency o* thS temporal <fi**puencirng In ''those/wall protocol » to., r^-? £ act 
the story qradimar order ratrie^ thari the input order * That- £Si~ reader * who 

read the interleaved, distorted verrflon * a*: rernp ted to unscramble that ordt*r and 
use the standard order In their recalls* ' 

By hew^ several atybdies nav*? ' tswn done snowing thst effects on £SL reading 
comprehension o* dt tv^rtnc^ the rhetorical- organization of expository 
prose* Hinds < l 985a, I '983b i has compared Japanese -and English readers, reading 

r 

in their respective' native languages* on texts w«* tn <* typical Japanese 
rhetorxcal structure. Hi* fmdsnqo show that not . only is the- Japanese 
structure generally more d!*r*cult *cr tne English readers than tor the 
Japanese reader s t but that par tx cuJ ar aspects o* ' tnat rhetorical organisation 
are extraordinarily problematic - J or English readers* especially in.- delayed 
recall. He concludes chat the traditional . lLLz^QZ&SBlZ& S££& Pattern or /, 
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:ont:emparary Japanese expository prase is more difficult -for Engl i-sh) readers | J 
because of its absence in English ©^pository prase. That is t native English y:\ 
r^aae^ 1 ack the appropriate formal schema against which to process the ^ 
Japanese rhetorical pattern, • ' . >' 

The research of Connor is also relevant here (Connor 1964, Connor and 
icCagg 1983a* 1983b). Connor has compared the reading comprehension at \ 
Japanese and Spanish readers of E5L to that of a group of native English ^ 
-eaders _on an expository text with Meyer's prob 1 em/ sol ut i on type of top-level 
structure. In analyzing the recall protocol 9 praducGd immediately ■ after 
r eac j iri g, Connor vl9B4) found that although, in general, the native English 
readers recalled more propositions from the original text than the non-native 
reader*, the difference was in the number* of low-level ideas rather than the 
number of top-level ideas. That is, the non-native readers recalled about the 
same numoer o-r top-level ideas at the 'native readers, out recalled far fewer 
low-level ideas* The non-natives tended not to be able to elaborate on the 
main ideas with supporting details- Thxs.turned out to be a significant 
disadvantage when their recall protocols were holisticaliy evaluated by ESL 
writing teachers as reported in Connor and McCagg (1983a). Although not 
reported by Connor and McCagg C19e3a> as a systematic finding, it is 
interesting to note that the native and Spanish recall protocols receiving the 
highest ratings by the ESL writing teachers reflected the p roblem/ solution 
organization of the original text; neither the highest-rated, nor the lowest- 
rated Japanese protocols reflected this top-level content structure. 

Finally, a study by Carreil <I9B4b> shows the effects of four different 
English rhetorical patterns on the reading recall of ESL readers of various 
native language backgrounds. That stutfy showed that the more tightly organized 
patterns o* comparison, causation , and prob I em/ sol ut 1 on are generally more 
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facili tatr-ve of recall ;-bf specific, ideas -from a text than .s the more loosely . 
arganired c ollection of descri prions pattern. In this -finding + j ESL readers 
generally appear to be similar to the native readers tested by Meyer (Meyer and 
Freedle 1984). However, that study also round significant dif f erences among 
the native language groups (Arabic, Spanish, and Oriental) as to which English 
discourse types are more or 1 ess * aci 1 i tat *,ve of recall. For example, the 
Aradac "group; found the collection gj descriptio ns type equal to the problem/ 
soluri on type, and more f aci 1 i rati ve of recall than the causation type. 
The Spanish group found the collection of descriptions type far less 
facilitatxve of recall than any of the other three. The Oriental group 
(predominantly Korean, plus a few Chinese) found the causation and 
problem/solution types about equal, and both of these were more facilitative 
of recall than the comparison and collection of descriptions,' which were about 

equal * • - 

Kavmg reviewed the literature which shows that text structure, especially 
the top-level rhetorical organization o-f a text, a-f-fects the reading 
comprehension ot both native English and ESL readers, I shall now move to 
consider the literature which attempts to answer the question behind the title 
of my paper: "Can we -facilitate reading comprehension by teaching about text 
structure?" 
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Enoi isn as a Native Language - Training Studies 

There is by now a -fairly extensive literature on intelligent behavior and 

the training ot intelligence in general ^e.g., Detterman and Sternberg 1982) , 

on the training ot general learning strategies (Dansereau, Holley, and Collins 

i 

1980) , an the training ot metacogni t i ve abilities (Brown, Campione, and Day 

1981) , and also on the training ot various reading comprehension skills (Day, 
1980, Collins and Smith 1982, Gordon and Pearson 1983, Brown and Palinscar 
1982, Brans-ford, Stein, and Vye 1982). To review this general literature, 
however, would take us beyond my purposes today. I shall, therefore, limit my 
review to training studies which have been conducted to show that teaching 
various aspects ot text structure can have a -facilitating e-f-fect on reading 
comprehension. 

Singer and Donlan (1982) report a study which showed that readers can 
improve in their comprehension ot narrative prose by being taught the schema 
for simple stories, and by being taught a strategy for posing schema-general 
and story-speci tic questi sns to guide their interaction with the text. Singer 
and Donlan reasoned that it was not sutticient to teach the reader about the 
story schema (-for the reader may very well already possess that knowledge 
anyway) , but that the reader also needs to be taugnt a strategy -for applying 
this knowledge to the story. They taught ' a group of American 11th graders a 
general problem-solving schema tor short narratives (e.g., that a story 
involves a leading character who wants to accomplish a goal; the character 
adopts a plan tor achieving the goal; on the way to the goal s/he encounters 
obstacles wnich the character overcomes, circumvents, is de-feated by, etc.). 
Singer and Donlan then taught these 11th graders how to -formulate general 
questions related to this schema (e.g., Who is the leading character? What is 
the character trying to accomplish?)- Then they had the students practice 
deriving their own story-speci tic questions -from these schema-general question 

14 
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(e.g., Is this story going to be more about the otticer or the barber? Will 
the barber kill the officer with the razor?). They then tested the readers' 
ability to use these tools to comprehend short stories typically read at the 
high school level. Using criterion-referenced tests, they compared the compre- 
hension or this experimental group to a control group, taught to comprehend 
short stories through the traditional method of teacher-posed questions. Their 
results showed statistically superior pertarmance by the experimental group. 

-In a recent dissertation. Gordon (1980) compared the effects o-f three 
different instructional strategies on the comprehension o-f narrative selections 
in natural classroom settings. Fifth grade children of average and above 
average reading ability, using the "same basal reader in one school, were 
randomly assigned to one o-f three treatment groups: Content and Structure , 
Inference-Awareness , and Control . Each group received daily 10 minutes o-f 
di-f-ferential treatment related to each basal reader selection and 20-minutes o-f 
the regular basal reading program. During each 10-minute period, the Content , 
and Structure group received instruction to improve pre-existing content 
schemata and knowledge ot the macrostructure of text. The I nfe r ence-Awareness 

group was given training in the use o-f a metacogni ti ve strategy designed to 

I 

improve their ability to make text-based inferences and to relate priori 
knowledge (content schemata) to textual elements. With this group's -focus on 
content schemata, we might label this group the; Content group. The Control , 
group received di-f-ferential instruction in language-related, literature 
appreciation or creative activities pertinent^to the basal reader stopy. Among 
a number of specific findings- in this study, (Gordon reports that the C onte n t 
and Structure group significantly exceeded (p<.01) borh other groups on 

overall written recall on the final test. Thus, a group taught both 1 text 

I 

structure and content strategies not only outperformed a control group, they 
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also outperformed a group taught content strategies only. 

Yet another dissertation, this one by Short <19B2) designed a self- 
instructional program -for fourth graders to remediate less skilled readers; 
limited use of story schema. After only three training sessions, Short found 
that story grammar strategy training significantly enhanced less skilled 
readers' free and prompted recall performance, with those receiving the 
strategy training indistinguishable from skilled readers. Short observed that 
"the marked changes in story recall brought about by three training sessions 
indicated strategy training appeared to change passive poor readers into 
acftiv^v strategic learners." (1982: from the abstract) 

Turning now to training experiments with expository texts, Geva (1983) 
used training in a text-mapping strategy to aid students to understand and 
remember text information. Text-mapping (Pearson and Gallagher 1983, 
Armbruster 1979) involves selecting key content from an expository passage and 
representing it in some sort of visual display (boxes, circles, connecting 
lines, etc.) in which the relationships among the key ideas are made explicit. 
Geva (1983) reports two studies designed to train less skilled readers to pay 
closer attention to hierarchical aspects of text. Community college students 
were taught to represent prior knowledge and* text structure in nodes-relation 
flowcharts, which represent the ideas as nodes , and the relations between and 
among the ideas as labeled connectors. In the first study, students in the 
experimental group received 20 hours of instruction focused on the identifi- 
cation of causation and process descriptions in factual expository texts. 
Students in the control group received individualized teaching related to speed 

reading, text skimming, looking for key words, and identifying conjunctions in 

\ 

texts. At the end of a five-week training period, the experimental group \ 
showed not only significant improvement on the flowcharting task, but also on 
the Nelson Denny Reading Comprehension test. Yet, there were no differences 

o . / 17 
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between the experimental and control groups on the Nelson Denny Reading Compre- 
hension test both groups showed similar gain scores.. In her second study, 

Geva showed that less-skilled readers benefitted -from the instruction more than 

moderately-skilled readers the gain scores of the less-skilled experimental 

students on the Nelson Denny Reading Comprehension test significantly exceeded 
the gain scores of the moderately-skilled experimental students and of the 
less-skilled control students. Geva speculates that "students with higher 
initial reading abilities had at least an implicit knowledge of text components 
before the experimental intervention" ( 1983: 395) ; for them, the training pro- 
gram may have been redundant as a means of improving reading comprehension. 
Geva concludes: 

"The results seem to support the conjecture that learning to recdgnize 
text structure through flowcharting transferred to more careful reading 
of expository texts by less skilled readers." <19B3:3B4) 

The last training experiment I shall review was conducted by Bartlett 
(1978), one of Meyer's doctoral students- Bartlett spent a week five one- 
hour sessions teaching a group of ninth graders to identify and use Meyer's 

comparison « causation . problem/solution . and col lection of descrip tions text 
types- This group read and was tested for the recall of tex^s on three 
occasions: before training , a day after training, and three weeks after 

instruction. A control group participated in all the testing sessions, and , 
« 

during training was exposed to the same instructor and the same texts, for the 
same amount of time, but engaged in a punctuation activity as part of a grammar 
program. At the beginning and end of each training session, students in the 

experimental condition were informed of the objectives of instruction 

i.e., to identify top-level structure in prose passages during the reading of 
the passage, and to use that top-level structure in organizing written recall 
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or the passage. Bartlett's results showed that the trained group remembered 

nearly twice as much content on the post-tests as on the pre-tests both one 

day a-fter instruction and persisting until three weeks atter. Further, on the 
tests after instruction, the trained group did twice as well as the control 
group. 

In an interesting addendum to Bartlett's dissertation, a letter from the 
regular classroom teacher o-f the students in the experimental group attests to 
the persistence and carryover ot the skills th&y learned. The teacher says the 
students reacted -Favorably to the skills they learned, considered what they 
learned to be a valuable tool, gained confidence ir\ themselves as learners, and 
also gained speci-Fic skills that carried over to subsequent units a-f study 
through the rest o-f the school terrr-. 
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Engl ish as a Second Language — Training Studi es 

Although some researchers have suggested that teaching various aspects o-f 
text structure ought to -facilitate ESL reading comprehension (including Carrel 1 
19S4a) , and some have even suggested a variety o-f pedagogical techniques 
whereby this teaching might be most e-f-f ecti vely accomplished— — including text- 
mapping strategies like Geva's -flowcharts (Johnson and Sheetz— Brunetti 19B3) , I 
am aware o-f no research showing that such training does indeed enhance ESL 
reading comprehension. In this last part o-f the paper, I'd like to brie-fly 
describe a training study currently in progress which has been designed to 
answer the question: "Can we -f aci 1 i tate ESL reading comprehension by teaching 
text structure?" 

The training sessions were pilot tested only last week, so all I can 
report at this time are aspects o-f the design of the study, and some very 
preliminary indications or what we think our results will be.* 

*I am assisted in this research by three graduate research assistants, 
whom I would like to publicly acknowledges Pam Gri-f-fin, David Miller, and 
Takako Qshima. 



Subjects , This study is being conducted with a -heterogeneous group o-f 
intensive ESL students enrolled in Level 4 (the most advanced regular level ) at 
the Center -far English as a Second Language at SIU-C. These students are 
generally character izable as high-intermediate level in* terms o+ their overall 

English pro-f iciency. Native language groups represented are: Spanish, Arabic, 

/ 

Korean, Malaysian, plus a hand-fill or Europeans. 

Training Procedures . Training is based loosely on Bartlett's training . 
procedures. Five one— hour sessions, all within one week, are conducted in the 
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students' regular ESL reading classes- The training covers -four of Meyer's 

major discourse types the -four shown in Figure 1. The sessions begin simply, 

presuming no prior background and using lots o-f short and easy illustrative 
text passages; the sessions build during the week to longer and more subtle 
passages. All text passages are naturally-occurring texts, selected -from ai 
variety o-f sources- Each session begins and ends with reviews of the training 
program's objectives, and each session reviews the previous day's main points. 

The teaching style attempts tol be highly motivating and engaging -for the 
students, and involves lots o-f prudent interaction ^with the materials and lots 
o-f individual corrective -feedback. It begins with the teacher doing most o+ 
the talking, demonstrating, etc., but moves quickly to shi-fting the 
responsibility -for learning to the students, .arfS^lTbLows them to work at their 
own pace. 

The basic objectives o-f the teaching program are explicitly communicated 9 
to the students. Specifically, we explain to them that sometimes it doesn't 

matter how they read -for example, when they are reading -for pleasure. Other 

times, it does; ; sometimes, especially as students studying English -for 
academic purposes and headed for the university, they will be called on to read 

lots o-f information and to remember it for- example, in preparing for exams 

and class assignments. We explain that the efficiency with which students can 
read under such circumstances is important; that if they can get ^he necessary 

information quickly and effectively, it is likely they will perform well and 

\ 

feel better about the task. We explain that over the five-day training period, 
we will be teaching them a strategy for reading that should improve their 
understanding of what they read and their ability to recall it. We emphasize 
to them that by teaching them a little about the ways in which expository texts 
are typi.cally organized at the top-level, we hope to be able to teach them how 
to use this knowledge to improve their comprehension of what they read, as well 
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to teach them a strategy -for using this knowledge to improve their recall of" 
*hat they read. 

During each training session, each student works with a study packet, 
rthich is the focus o-f that session's activities. Everyday as they leave tne 
session, they are asked to apply what they are learning to all of the reading 
they do until the next session. This is intended to get the students to use 
the strategy outside their E5L reading classroom, in other non-teacher 
supported reading situations. 

The lesson plans are full of detailed explanations of the benefits of 
learning the strategy, along with checklists so students can monitor and 
regulate their own learning. 

Control Sessions . While the experimental group is going through the training 
sessions, a control group of similar students goes through the regular CESL 
Level 4 reading curriculum. However, during this one week period, the control 
students are exposed to the same text passages as the training students. 
They perform various linguistic operations with the texts (e.g., sentence 
combining and grammar exercises) afnd they also focus on the content of the 
texts (e.g., question-answering and discussion). These students also, 
obviously, undergo the same pre- and post-testing as the training students. 
Testing Procedures . There are one pre-training and two post-training tests? 
one post-test takes place in the class period immediately following the final 
training session, and a second post-test takes place 3 weeks after training. 
The pre- and post-tests involve testing only two of Meyer's four discourse 
types: comparison and col lection of descriptions . Each test consists of the 
students reading texts with these two top-level structures, writing an 
immediate free recall, and identifying the text's overall organization by 
answering an open-ended question. The recall protocols are scored for the 
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number of idea units recalled from the oriqinai text: they are also scored -for 
the discourse type used to organize the recall. The questions are scored on 
whether the reader correctly identified the discourse type or not. 

Students are also pre- and post-tested on independent measures of their 

reading ability i.e., a general reading test, independent of this study. 

v*Je re interested in seeing the relationship between the training and 
performance on standardized tests of ESL reading ability. iFor example, does 
the training improve performance on other, independent measures of reading 
ability?) 

EysQGdtGd Results . We hope to find that: 

1) There are no differences between the control and trained subjects on the 
pre— tests. 

2) Trained students outperform control students on both the immediate and 
delayed post-tests. (And, since both groups will have been exposed to the same 
texts, we can discount the exposure to the texts as a factor, and can conclude 
that the results are due exclusively to the training.) Specifically, we expect 
the trained students to be able to identify and use the discourse type to a 
greater extent than the control students, and we expect the trained students to 
be able to demonstrate greater recall of the texts than the control students. 

3) Trained students demonstrate greater gain scores not only on our own 
post-tests, but also on the independent measures of reading ability than 
control students. 

On our pilot tests last week, the training students showed significant 
gain scores in their ability to identify and use top-Jevel organization of the 
col lection of descriptions and comparison discourse types. 
<N=9; Cof D: Use 777. — 100/L; Identify 447. — 897.; 
Comp: Use 447. — 777.; Identify 447. — 8B7.) 
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3n the post-tests, the students" also read taster and wrote more, but we don 't / 
lave their recalls scored yet tor quantity a* ideas recalled* Of course, since 
*e weren't pilot testing a control group, I can't give you the comparisons 
astween trained and control subjects. 

r uture . We would like to run tnis training study with sufficient numoers of 
stuoents -from dit-ferent native language oackgrounds scj that we can determine 
whether there are any differential effects of the training due to tJif f erences 
in native language background. Because ot the heterogenous nature of CESL 
ci asses, however, we may have to run the study several times to have sufficient 
representation of certain native language groups. Also, in the future, we hope 

to be* able to expand the training to other ESL proficiency levels both higher 

and lower, in order to determine whether the training is more effective at 

different proficiency levels e.g.,. at lower levels versus higher levels. 

Student Reactions . Student reaction to our pilot training was extremely 
positive. Students expressed ^he view that they had learned a helpful 
technique, and that they felt they had benefitted from the training. On© very 
quiet studenr spoke up and volunteered that most of his life he had hated 
reading because he never knew what he was looking for, and that now it made 
sense to him. All the students expressed more confidence in themselves as ESL 
readers. 

9 
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Conclusion 

I d like to conclude with a quote -from Robert Tjcrney: 

,r It is easy to -forget that the mastery of the snraxegy should not displace 

reading for meaning. " (1983:9) 
what this means .is cnat, obviously, we view this training on discourse types as 
oniy one part of a comprehensive instructional program in ESL reading 
comprenensi on wnicn should also include work in schema aval i aox 1 i ty , scnema 
activation, metacogni t i ve training (e.g., inf erence-awareness , analogy) t 
comprehension monitoring skills, decoding skills, etc. See Collins and Smith 
<1982) and Pearson and Gallagher (1963) for more on thes» matters* Teaching 
the prototypical patterns of different texts would be inappropriate unless 
such instruction occurs in conjunction with helping students, in a number of 
ways, to acquire meaning from t^fxt. 
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Figure 1 

Four Different Types of Top-Level Organization^of Expository Text 
(Meyer and Freedle 1984 , used by permission) 



